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Tue CENTENARY OF Lourpgs. It is never easy to recover the 
essential meaning of any event in history which later generations 
have thought to be marvellous or miraculous. Fame will magnify 
and perhaps mislead. Among the millions who will be going to 
Lourdes this year, many will be impressed no doubt by the mere 
grandiosity of the world’s most famous place of pilgrimage. 
And that impression will be enhanced by the extraordinary 
basilica of St Pius X, built to celebrate the centenary. It all seems 
a far call from the poverty and simplicity of the days of 1858, 
when a girl who was poor and ill was to bear a message which is 
as authentic as the Gospels themselves. 

But it is unnecessary to be fascinated, or, for that matter, to be 
shocked. Lourdes essentially retains the simple truth of the 
apparitions, with their forthright appeal for a return to God; 
and for the prayer and penance which are the indispensable 
means by which it may be achieved. Beneath the facade of 
vulgarity and noise, the evangelical theme remains intact. The 
difficulty of course is to see it, to hear it, when so much seems, 
= whatever good intentions, designed to distract and even to 

estroy. 

In this number of BLACKFRIARS our intention is not to recall 
the glories of Lourdes, or to stress its unique position in the con- 
temporary life of the Church. Pleni of publicity is sure to be 

iven to the external splendour of the pilgrimages. What is 
rder to describe is the reality itself, the theological truth (for 
such it is) which was so providentially entrusted to Bernadette. 
It is within this context that the question of miracles must be seen. 
Here, most of all, the sensational can obscure the single and 
abiding truth. And Bernadette herself must not be forgotten, for 
her own life is the most revealing commentary on the hard truths 
that it was her vocation to transmit to men. 

But Lourdes, despite all that has been done to vulgarize and 
exaggerate its essential message, is uniquely a place of prayer. 
And. however mixed their motives may sometimes j the 
millions who go there in pilgrimage reassert by their very presence 
the need to find in Mary the perfect exemplar of the Christian 
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vocation. She, who is the Mother of the Incarnate Word, con- 
tinues her work of drawing men to her Son. 

The truth about Lourdes can never be ultimately told, for it 
isa record of grace uncovenanted and infinite. But in this year of 
rejoicing it is good to return to the source, of which the livi 
water from the rock is so true and lifegiving a symbol. Lourdes 
is simply the renewing, in time and place, of what the Incarnation 
must mean: that men and women are made by God for himself 
and re-made now through the redeeming work of his Son. And 
Mary remains, as at the beginning, to show the way, to lead us 
home at last. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LOURDES 
Hirary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


OURDES has become a household word throughout the 
Catholic world and a reality that cannot be disregarded 
for the world at large. Yet, both in the one environment 
and in the other (to quote Bernadette herself), ‘I am afraid that 
many people skim over the surface of things.’ Be this as it may, 
it is certainly most important that Lourdes, and all that Lourdes 
stands for, should be seen not merely as a fact to be reckoned with 
but also as a sign to be interpreted. Like the Incarnation itself, in 
the light of which this sign must be interpreted, it was initially 
something unassuming in appearance, an affair of very simple 
people for the most part and one that must have seemed at first to 
romise little impact on the world at large. But in the course of a 
Leds ears it has become a sign from heaven that all who run 
may read, and must read. The miracles wrought there have 
commanded attention; but it is not the miracles of Lourdes that 
are the most significant; it is the miracle of Lourdes itself. 

To appreciate this significance some regard must be had, in the 
first place, to its historical and geographical setting. The definition 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of our Lady in 
1854 was the Church’s recognition, not of course of a new truth 
or even of a new article of belief, but rather of a world need. It 
was her infallibly guided answer to the opposing falsehood of a 
world-wide materialism that had taken so firm a hold on what 
had been the Christendom of old and was the inevitable result 
of the individualism inherent in and the key-heresy of Protestant- 
ism. France in particular had become steeped in that iationalism 
which was the logical outcome of materialism, and France was 
in fact the mainspring of the rationalism which invaded the whole 
of Europe and from which stemmed not only the godlessness of 
the French Revolution but also the two no less evil and apparently 
opposed ideologies of Marxism and Nazism. It cannot be doubted 
but that the Encyclopaedists in France were the intellectual 
progenitors of these and similar evil systems, nor yet that they 
themselves were the inheritors of the great perennial heresy that 
found its peak-points in Manichaeism, Albigensianism and 
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Puritanism, as well as in the more recent divagations of material- 
ism. Thus was the time ripe for the definition of a revealed truth 
which would give the lie to a materialism that now threatened to 
destroy the Christian world and indeed all that was good and 
worthwhile in the world of men. And the appearance of our 
Blessed Lady at Lourdes, four years later, was the God-given and 
most vivid illustration of that truth. Thus, out of the Catholic 
France of old two diametrically opposed things emerged and 
have survived to spread their influence—Communism and 
Lourdes; the one a logical outcome of a materialist aberration, 
the other a miracle of divine grace. 

The enmity of the devil towards God, signalized in his initial 
and ceaseless effort to suborn the human race from its due allegi- 
ance to the Creator and the Father, began with a half-truth which 
clothed a terrible lie but was accepted by the mother of our race. 
‘You shall be as gods’, whispered the tempter. This was the half- 
truth which hid the blasphemous lie and led to slavery. “You are 
the children of God’, was the divine word. This was the glorious 
truth which revealed the high destiny of man and gave fim the 
freedom of the sons of God. By their disobedience our first 
parents chose the lie and rejected the truth, and thereby com- 
mitted the whole human race to a participation in their sin and 
excluded it from the kingdom of God. Yet even in the moment 
of their rejection of him God gave them the sign of hope, the 
sign of the woman. ‘I will put enmities between thee and the 
woman’, he said to the devil, ‘and between thy seed and her 
seed. She shall crush thy head.’ The human God-given birthright, 
lost by the disobedience of the woman, was to be restored by the 
obedience of the woman. This sign of the woman, ‘the great 
sign in heaven’ revealed to St John the Evangelist and recorded 
by him in his Apocalypse, was made actual in the person of God’s 
chosen mother, Mary. As in her life upon earth and in her essential 
réle in the whole economy of the Incarnation, so in her appear- 
ances at Lourdes, at Fatima and in other less known places, she is 
the great sign pointing to man’s place and réle in the divine 
scheme of Redemption. 

It is peculiarly significant that at Lourdes the Mother of God 
appeared alone to Bernadette, without the Divine Child in her 
arms. It is significant that, in her eventual answer to the repeated 
question of the little girl, she did not declare herself to Se ths 
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Mother of God; she answered, in somewhat mysterious words: 
‘Tam the Immaculate Conception.’ Though these words mystified 
Bernadette’s first examiners, as well they might, they are 
perhaps the best proof of all of the authenticity of her vision. Our 
Lady declared herself to be not only the recipient but the very 
incarnation of a singular divine favour. The vision that Bernadette 
was granted at the grotto of Massabielle was the vision of human 
holiness, the vision of human perfection designed by God in the 
beginning for all mankind. It was the vision of chat first innocence, 
glorified by supernatural grace, which was lost in the Fall by the 
machination of the devil through the perfidy of the first woman 
but was regained by the sacrifice of the Son of God through the 
faith and obedience of that second Eve in whom it was most 
perfectly restored from the first moment of her conception by the 
foreseen merits of her divine Son. 

The first significance of Lourdes, then, is its emphasis, by 
contrast, upon the actual state of the world at that time. She who 
represented in her own person the perfect fruit of Redemption, 
‘our tainted nature’s solitary boast’, was shown toa world sunk so 
largely in materialism and slavery that men might see again the 

lory and perfection to which they have been called and, seeing 
the sign of the woman’, might come again to seek their own true 
purpose in her divine Son, might see her not only as the ‘woman 
clothed in the sun and the moon under her feet and a diadem of 
twelve stars on her head’, but also as the woman ‘travailing in 
birth and in pain to be delivered’, as the Mother of God and also 
the Mother of Men. 

But our Lady appeared at Lourdes in her Immaculate Con- 
ception not only as the perfect first-fruit of Redemption but also 
as an essential element in the accomplishment of Redemption. 
She was preserved immaculate for the supreme réle she was 
destined to play as the Mother of God; but the actual acceptance 
by her of that réle was left, by a divine courtesy and divine 
plan, to her own free choice. The invitation given to her at the 
Annunciation was more than a personal invitation to take a 
unique part in the working out of human salvation. It was also an 
invitation to the whole human race to take its divinely designed 
part therein, and the consent she gave was given both for herself 
and for all mankind. “There is a spiritual matrimony between the 
Son of God and human nature’, says St Thomas Aquinas (Sum. 
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Theol. Il, 9, 1), ‘and therefore in the Annunciation was sought 
the consent of the Blessed Virgin in the place of the whole of 
human nature.’ Here, then, is the further significance of Lourdes. 
It emphasizes that partnership of the human with the divine which 
is essential to the whole economy of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion in which our Lady is the link between God and man, the 
bridge across which the Son of God chose to come into the 
world of men and across which men will come to share in the 
divine heritage of the Son in the kingdom of his Father and theirs. 
Let there be no mistake, either on the part of believers or un- 
believers; our Lady’s glory is not the whole meaning of Lourdes. 
She is there as a sign, a sacramental sign that can achieve what it 
signifies. She is the human means to a divine end, as those will 
readily recognize who have been to Lourdes and know that the 
outstanding feature of any pilgrimage is the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament and the Blessing of the Sick with the Sacred 
Host. 

Though our Lady did not show herself to Bernadette precisely 
in her supreme glory as the Mother of God, she had made it 
abundantly clear that her sole purpose there, as always, was to 
‘show unto us the fruit’ of her divine motherhood which includes 
as a necessary consequence her motherhood of men, the mother- 
hood of the pain she suffered in company with her divine Son 
on Calvary. So she appears also as the champion of that other 
child of hers, the race of men, against the evil facet of the ‘great 
red dragon’ that lies in wait for its birth to devour it. (Cf. Apoc. 
xii, 3, 4.) It is said that the cave of Massabielle was the erstwhile 
meeting-place of satan-worshippers, an unholy shrine of the evil 
one. If this was so, it was fitting that she who was the personifica- 
tion of human holiness should appear over the very stronghold 
of the personification of evil to do battle with the enemy of God 
and man. She appeared ‘like the dawn arising’ but she came also 
‘terrible as an army in battle array’. 

‘Let us consider’, to use the words of the present Holy Father 
in his first Encyclical, familiar to us under its English title Darkness 
over the Earth, ‘let us consider, in the light of eternity, the course 
of external events.’ At the time of the apparitions of our Lady at 
Lourdes, Karl Marx had launched his campaign. The Communist 
Manifesto of Engels, published but a few years before, was begin- 
ning to win its adherents. The now clear-cut issue between 
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Communism and Christianity had already begun to crystallize. 
Battle was joined in no uncertain fashion between the seed of the 
devil and the seed of the woman. The Mother appeared in the 
defence of her child. But at this present time, a hundred years 
later, we should do well to review the outcome of the battle 
which cannot be won unless the child will give heed to the 
warnings of the Mother. In our estimate of the significance of 
Lourdes we cannot disregard the significance of Fatima. In the 
former our Lady appeared with gentleness and persuasion; in the 
latter, sixty years later at the very moment of the launching of the 
Bolshevist revolution, she appeared with sternness and warning. 
There is no need, perhaps, to underline the moral. But in reading 
the signs it is to be remarked that at both places our Lady appeared 
with the Rosary in her hands, for the Rosary is the very summary 
of the Incarnation and contains the quintessence of divine truth. 
The complete and only effective answer to the profound lie of 

materialism is divine truth, and divine truth is a Divine Person, 
the Word of God that was made flesh. The Incarnation of the 
Word was the supreme revelation, not only about God but also 
about man. The primeval lie that men should be as gods was 
answered once and for all when the Son of God cet man that 
men might become the sons of God. The hypostatic union of the 
divine and human natures in Christ was meant to be extended in 
its degree to the whole of human nature. In the members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body the Incarnation would be perpetuated; 
he would live on in their minds and hearts, be reflected in them, 
and in that union with God through Christ they would find their 
own sonship of God, being born again of the Holy Ghost through 
the Motherhood of Mary. In her is that reflection of the divine 
most perfectly to be found. At Lourdes she bade the people of the 
world to come to her there—not only to find her, but to find her 
in order to find her Son. Lourdes is not only a shrine of Mary 
Immaculate; it is a shrine of the Incarnation. 

‘Now look upon the face which unto Christ 

Bears most resemblance, for its brightness clear 

Alone can fit thee to behold the Christ.’ 
(Paradiso, Cant. xxxii, 85.) 
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MIRACLES AND THE GOSPELS 
1AN HIstop, o.?P. 


the Osservatore Romano in 1951, pointed out that there has 

been a very great change in the way in which people 
regard the possibility of miracles today as compared wet 3 fifty 
years ago. Then, under the influence of Modernism and liberal 
criticism, the tendency was to reject as absurd an element of 
‘wonder working’, or miracle from religion, and to regard any 
accounts of events purporting to be miraculous as suspect. Now, 
he observed, the climate af opinion has changed. There is a 
tendency to be interested in paranormal phenomena, and among 
certain people this interest has degenerated into an uncritical and 
irrational appetite for the bavi: in religion. It is very easy, 
when subjected to such influences, to become interested in the 
marvellous for its own sake and to regard the supernatural as 
only consisting in the wonderful and inexplicable. One becomes 
more interested in stories of miracles worked by saints than in the 
saints themselves, and the consequent dislocation of religious 
concentration can lead to outbursts of superstition. 

In order to cope with this situation the Catholic has to recall 
both the traditional Christian view of miracles, and the fact that 
the final discerning of miracles is the prerogative of the Church. 
One is not directly concerned with the possibility ofnon-Christian 
sages or religious leaders working miracles or with the status of 
the wonders attributed to demonic influence; these are secondary 
topics, subsidiary, to the Christian mind, to the discussion of the 
part played by miracles in the life of the Church. 

First the point has to be made, though it cannot be argued in 
detail here, that the documents on which the Christian faith rests 
do contain a miraculous element. The witness of the Gospels, for 
instance, attributes to Christ deeds that are not presented as 
normal. The events described are stated to be marvels and to 
arouse wonder and awe in the spectator, who is brought up 
against some inexplicable occurrence of which the cause is 


maintained to be God. Not God working in and through the 
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normal or accustomed order of secondary causes, but God acting 
— this order, or using secondary causes to bring about some 
effect beyond their normal productive capacity. Each of the 
incidents is introduced by the evangelists as a perceptible fact that 
is produced by the intervention of God. 

It is impossible, in the interests of some de-mythologizing 
theory of the nature of religion, to eliminate miracles from the 
Gospels. The men who wrote the Gospels were convinced they 
were dealing with miraculous events, and all the evidence suggests 
that Christ self-consciously made use of supra-normal powers, 
which indicated his union with the Father. All the rationalist 
explanations of the Gospel accounts have either a trivial character 
or turn the accounts into a quite different kind of story. In the 
face of what was actually reported the factual miracle can only 
be denied by saying a priori that miracles don’t happen, or 
(and this really amounts to the same) that the whole witness of 
the Gospels is distorted by excessive credulity. St John appears 
to have provided against this objection, for with his interest in 
the presence of the non-flesh in the flesh, he gives details of 
witness, as in the miracles of Cana and the raising of Lazarus, that 
rest on an appreciation of objective fact. The surprise of the 
steward of the feast at Cana, or Martha’s apprehensions about 
stench, are integral parts of a story that, by its reference to public 
perceptible fact, renders the invocation of a priori positions 
irrelevant. 

On the other hand the writers of the Gospels are not interested 
in miracles for their own sake; that is, mere prodigies do not 
capture their attention. They are only interested in miracles 
within a context that is provided by the salvific will of God. The 
point can be illustrated in terms of the life of a saint. Sanctity 
does not consist in the ability to work miracles, or in any supra- 
normal gifts. It is essentially the effect of a life of heroic virtue 
springing from a mind and will renewed and fortified by grace. 
The close union of the saint to God may lead to his working 
miracles, but these miracles are but signs of sanctity rather than 
sanctity itself. In a similar way the miracles of the Gospel are 
signs that point beyond themselves. They are ‘wonderful works’ 
that draw our attention to something else. When St Mark tells 
the story of a miracle he is telling us of some wonderful event 
that, taken in relation to the claim Christ made, and the appeal 
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he makes to the Father, indicates that God is at work in him as 
authenticating his mission as Messias and Son of God. For St 


John the miracles he tells us about are signs that demonstrate 


that the glory of God is present in the action of Christ. 

Miracles occur, then, as part of the historic revelation of God’s 
purpose. They are not acts of sheer, pointless power, but acts in 
which God’s salvific purpose is revealed. The miracles of Exodus 
(chapters 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11) are prodigies that reveal the working 
of God the Creator, Lord of Life and Death, but they are far more 
than that. They are part of the action of deliverance, which, as an 
event experienced in history, constituted Israel as the chosen people. 
The strivings of the magicians of Egypt to emulate the miracles 
of Moses and Aaron are a detail, though an important one, in a 
story that cannot be interpreted simply as a contest between magic- 
makers. In one sense the product of the divine intervention is even 
more astonishing—the unique character and history of the Jews. 

The miracles of which St Mark tells us in his fifth chapter 
are each of them stories about an event that is not only naan 
but also contains a teaching about Christ and man’s relation to 
him in faith or unfaith. At first sight even more clearly, St John’s 
Gospel presses home the teaching that the glory of the only- 
begotten is seen in the acts and sayings of Christ; the whole 
episode of the raising of Lazarus is not only a supra-normal 
incident, it is also, taken as a whole, a teaching about Christ 
himself as Saviour. 

For Scripture miracles are prodigies in which God intervenes, 
either directly or by making use of secondary causes, to reveal his 
purpose. These interventions witness to an order higher than that 
with which we are normally acquainted. Yet they are not lawless 
violations of natural order. They are rather signs of a higher order, 
that of God’s will and wisdom; each of them says that the cosmos 
is neither a closed mechanical system, nor a chance affair, but is 
directed and receives meaning from a plan that God has revealed. 

The same is the case when the miracles involved in the life of 
the Church are considered. This life, we are told in St John’s 
Gospel, will be full of even ‘greater signs’ than were witnessed 
by the apostles, and this because the Resurrection of Christ 
brought about the sending of the Spirit. In the new and re- 
creative life of the Spirit the power of God is, as it were, unleashed 
in his chosen community. Those who follow Christ, if they are in 
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true union with him, become witnesses to the world, and so it is 
not surprising that their activity is at times blessed by God. 

Though it is quite clear, from the Gospels and the tradition of 
the Church, that miracles are public facts, is also apparent that 
they are not always recognized as signs. The first part of this 
statement means that miracles are events that are open to inspec- 
tion. Indeed they should be inspected and discussed from every 
point of view as their whole force depends on their ability to sus- 
tain such analysis. A miracle, if it be a true miracle and nota fraud, 
is an event which cannot, either in itself or in the mode of its 
occurrence, be accounted for by normal causal explanation. 
Some supra-normal intervention is demanded by the very factual 
situation itself. 

This, however, does not mean that it is easy to recognize 
miracles as signs, for the mind can stop and merely say in- 
explicable, and not proceed to say God. Or perhaps it is more 
common for the mind to flinch, to refuse the challenge of the fact. 
Since it cannot deny that something happened it proceeds to 
explain away what did happen. In its simple form this is found 
in the wonder, of which St Mark speaks. The people found our 
Lord’s actions astonishing, he was a wonder-worker—yet it was 
an astonishment that has no direction, it did not lead anywhere. 
For others the ready explanation was: he is mad or has a devil; 
and therefore there is no need to attend to what he does. St John 
suggests that the disciples only understood the significance of 
me had been done shhes the Spirit was given, and it seems that 
the full significance of the miraculous event only dawns on the 
mind illuminated by faith. 

This does not mean that miracles are subjective; they have an 
objective compelling power, but their full meaning as signs is 
seen only by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

It is for this reason that the final judgment regarding miracles 
belongs to the Church, guarding against excessive scepticism 
and crass superstition. After the miracle has been examined by 
every resource known to man, after it has been shown that, in 
the case involved, one must admit the operation of forces that 
do not, so far as our normal experience goes, play an evident part 
in the world of inter-related facts; after all this it remains for the 
— to decide how this wonder stands in relation to the will 
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PROXIMATE AND ULTIMATE 
A medical note on the phenomena at Lourdes 
A. T. MACQUEEN, M.B., M.R.C.P., (EDIN.) 


HERE is still a tendency, which will probably persist 
as long as this planet remains inhabited, to belittle the 
miracles at Lourdes. This is exemplified by two fairly 
recent books.! I want, in this article, to suggest that the attempts to 
explain away, as it were, the supernatural elementin the recorded 
events, rests on the failure of those who try to do so to distinguish 
between what Catholics call proximate and ultimate causes. 
Few modern writers who have taken the trouble to go into 
the medical aspects of Lourdes would deny that remarkable 
recoveries do occur there, and that, in the prevailing circumstances, 
the standards of medical detective work undertaken to exclude 
mistaken diagnosis, hysteria and fraud, are high.2 It is true that 
the great majority of officials and doctors who make up the three 
bodies which handle the evidence (the Medical Bureau at Lourdes, 
the Medical Commission, the Canonical Commission set up by 
the Bishop) are Catholics; but it is unlikely that these men, 
concerned with their own and their Church’s good name, would 
deliberately deceive both Catholics and non-Catholics so success- 
fully for so long. I shall not here concern myself with the con- 
sideration of either the cruder explanations put forward to account 
for the cures at Lourdes, or with the history of Bernadette3, or 
1 Weatherhead, L. D., Psychology, Religion and Healing (Hodder and Stoughton, 1951). 
pe cb J., Eleven Lourdes Miracles (Duckworth, 1957). See Appendix for a note on 


2 Leuret, F., and Bon, H., Les Guérisons Miraculeuses Modernes (Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1950; English translation by John C. Barry and the author of the present 
article, Modern Miraculous Cures, published by Peter Davies, 1957). Cranston, Ruth, 
The Mystery of Lourdes (Evans, 1956). 

3 Trochu, F., Saint Bernadette Soubirous (Longmans, 1957). The first doctors who examined 
Bernadette suggested hallucinations to account for her statements. Dr West and Dr 
Weatherhead lay stress on the psychological aspects of the cures. It is natural for those 
not inclined to sympathize with Lourdes to think of hysteria (in the proper technical 
sense of the word) as a reasonable label for Bernadette and the Lourdes cures. I do not 
think Bernadette’s history and behaviour can be fitted into the sort of description of 
hysteria—or any other psychological disease—such as found in Price’s Practice of 
Medicine, without strain. The same can be said of the cures. It is the over-all picture 
that is impressive; it is this, plus what Catholics believe to be reasonable grounds for 
belief in God, our Lord, our Lady and Bernadette, and the possibility of miracles, that, 
with God’s grace, keeps us believers. It may also make us a little careless of the response 
of unbelievers to what seems from their point of view to be our carelessness—it is this 

we have to try and eradicate. 
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with the growth of the medical services which now supervise the 
investigation of alleged miraculous cures. These aspects of the 
shrine’s activities have been dealt with in many books,4 to which 
the reader is referred. 

Several hypotheses may be put forward to account for the 
recorded observations by those unsympathetic to the Lourdes 
story. We may conveniently call one ie statistical hypothesis. 
Physicists tell us that their may best be by 
supposing that matter is made up of rapidly moving minute 
particles; these move in a random way and their individual 
activities cancel one another out, so that, he instance, a brick will 
not normally fly ‘spontaneously’ into the air as a result of all its 
fundamental pais moving ‘by chance’ in the same direction. 
Theoretically this might happen, the probability of it doing so 
being millions to one. It is possible, however, to appreciate that, 
if it can happen theoretically, it might in fact happen given an 
‘infinite amount’ of time.(The words I have just put in inverted 
commas are so labelled to warn the reader that there is an apparent 
contradiction between them—an amount of something cannot, 
as we usually use the word, be infinite.) It follows that one could 
say that a miracle was an event ‘due to chance’—whatever that 
may mean—an event which statistical calculations suggest is very 
rare, but which might nevertheless occur. 

There is clearly no reason why God, the ultimate cause, should 
not use a mechanism of this sort to produce cures. His mastery 
of electrons and atoms could so alter their motions as to account 
for the passage of a glorified body through another body—i.e. 
the ultimate cause has used secondary causes to produce a miracle, 
as we claim he does at Lourdes. 

But to use the word ‘chance’ or ‘probability’ as an explanation 
of a particular miracle in particular circumstances is simply to say 
that our observations cannot be accounted for in terms of current 
chemistry, physics, mathematics and biology—a statement with 
which any Catholic familiar with the subject would agree. The 
point at issue is not, however, what proximate change will explain 
the phenomena, but whether God is directly responsible for 
having temporarily suspended part of the totality of law—and 
this can only be settled by reference to all the circumstances of the 


4 Leuret and Bon, op. cit., Cranston, op. cit., Sandhurst, B. G., Miracles Still Happen 
(Burns, Oates, 1957). 
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cure. Further, our explanation will clearly be related to whether 
we believe that God exists, and is a Being at once transcendent 
and immanent, and whether we believe we can know these 
things. Which will, I think, make it clear how difficult it may be 
to find common ground with an agnostic humanist or a Christian 
deeply under the philosophical influence of that view of life - 
many non-Catholic clergymen are, for instance), to discuss 
Lourdes phenomena satisfactorily. 

The successful use of statistics by scientists to solve many of 
their problems (at least partially) seems to me insufficient ground 
for treating such a cure as Rose Martin’s (carcinoma of womb, 
1947),> in a particular place and at a particular time and in a 
particular setting—that of her life and the life of Lourdes—as due 
to ‘chance’. It is certainly explaining mystery by mystery to 
explain Lourdes by God; but God seems to me a more ‘rational’ 
mystery than ‘chance’. The God hypothesis seems to me a sounder 
one than the chance one, i.e. the God hypothesis gives a better 
on of the phenomena than the ‘chance’ one, if one may 
so speak. 

In effect, I may well subscribe to the view that one brick may 
‘spontaneously’ rise into the air once in several million years; I 
should find it difficult to explain the observation that many bricks 
had risen into the air over a period of seventy years on the same 
statistical hypothesis. Such an increased concentration of flying 
bricks in time would surely require some modification of my 
Newtonian view by an Einstein! 

In any case, such an hypothesis can be used to explain any 
apparently related series of causes and effects; pushed to its 
illogical conclusion ‘chance’ as an explanation is destructive of all 
scientific theory (and therefore ultimately of practice). Such an 
hypothesis explains everything away; the God hypothesis explains 
everything, even though we cannot see the entire explanation; 
but at least it does not explain it away. Statistical methods are 
important and valuable scientific tools, but the way it seems to 
me they are being used in this context might justify the unfair 
jibe that they can be used to explain anything. They need to be 
controlled by a thinking being and a rational metaphysic.6 


s Leuret and Bon, op. cit. This cure was also described in the Daily Mail in 1957. 
6 There is an excellent discussion in the 1956 issue of Philosophical Studies on the use of 
the word ‘probability’. 
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Another hypothesis put forward to explain Lourdes miracles 
may be called biological. The statistical one may or may not 
account for the data at fundamental particle level; the biological 
hypothesis is an attempt to give an ultimate explanation, it seems 
to me, at the shptedly bigger level of the cell and its products 
and activities. The two hypotheses do not exclude one another, 
naturally, and were they put forward specifically as proximate 
accounts of the observed changes no Catholic would need object 
to them. It is the usurpation of God’s action that must legitimately 
be opposed. Such usurpation is often implicit in these views— 
even though they may be put forward by men claiming a 
Christian philosophical outlook. 

We know that severe psychological or physical shock can 
produce improvement in health. This piece of evidence has been 
incorporated into what is known as ‘the stress theory’; it may be 
that shock acts to some extent via the adrenal gland and its 
hormones—chemical messengers. It has been suggested? that 
dipping patients into any spring under the same sort of circum- 
stances as is done at Lourdes might produce the same sort of cures; 
the combined ‘sense of exaltation’ and adrenal hormone release 
being sufficient to account for a miracle. 

This view has, to the best of my knowledge, no experimental 
support; should such ever be produced we should simply have to 
ond God and our Lady with a knowledge which we have onl 
just acquired; once more I cannot see that God’s use of ah 
proximate causes could be used to deny his or our Lady’s part in 
events. 

Whilst I doubt if any doctor would agree to exposing his 
moribund patients to such an experiment—which would have 
to be submitted to proper statistical control—it should be possible 
for a combined team of pro- and anti-Lourdes scientists to get 
together and carry out the work on other animals—their object 
being simply to establish the truth. Should they produce evidence 
in support of the hypothesis, this itself would prove valuable and 
interesting. But I rd pr some experimental support is required 
for what at the moment amount to no more than assertions. Those 
concerned would have to bear in mind that Lourdes cures generally 
involve absence of convalescence and are almost instantaneous; the 


experiments would be difficult to devise, but this should not deter 
7 Weatherhead, op. cit. 
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those who feel there is something to be said for their views from 
undertaking them. 

Cases of spontaneous recovery from cancerous moles (melano- 
mata), from tuberculosis of the abdomen (now also curable by 
antibiotics), from apparent miliary tuberculosis (which turns 
out to be Loeffler’s syndrome—possibly an allergic disorder 
which may cure itself), and from other cancers, or cases alleged 
to be cured by faith healers,8 do not as a rule bear close compari- 
son with, for instance, such Lourdes cures as those of Rose 
Martin—cancer of the womb;9 of Edeltraud Fulda—Addison’s 
disease, now treatable, and interestingly enough, due to partial 
or total destruction of the very glands allegedly partially respon- 
sible for the cure, i.e. the adrenals;10 of Evasio Ganora—Hodg- 
kin’s disease, which may spontaneously become arrested so as not 
to kill the patient,!1 and of Jack Traynor,!2 who, diagnosed as 
suffering from traumatic epilepsy, paralysis, and a considerable 
hole in the skull, was drawing a hundred per cent disability pension 
from Her Majesty’s Government at the time of his cure—and 
after ! In particular, the instantaneity13 of the cure and absence of 
convalescence after cure are usually very striking in the Lourdes 
phenomena. 

I think it incumbent on the supporters of the biological hypo- 
thesis to carry out careful comparative studies of cures at Lourdes 
which have been pronounced miraculous and of as nearly as 
possible comparable ‘secular’ cures before they can expect us to 
take their view more seriously. 

Should chemists ever produce a chemical (or other) method 
of suddenly curing all manner of ills without subsequent con- 
valescence, we could admit that they had perhaps come upon the 
likely proximate causes of Lourdes cures. Again, however, they 
would not have eliminated the ultimate cause of such phenomena. 
We should simply have to say distinguo—the word ‘miracle’ 


8 I do not give references to these kinds of cases, since little difficulty would be experienced 
in finding the relevant literature by anyone wishing to do so; but the following may be 
cited as examples: Levison, V. B., ‘Spontaneous Regression of Malignant Melanoma’, 
British Medical Journal, vol. i, 1955, page 458; and, Rose, L., ‘Some Aspects of Para- 
nornial Healing’, ibid., vol. ii, 1954, page 1329. 

9 Leuret and Bon, op. cit. 

10 Cranston, op. cit. 

11 ibid. 


13 This word needs clearer definition by Catholics; I suggest various degrees be set 
and all cases classified under them. Cf. West, and Leuret-Bon, opp. citt. ” 
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would need to be qualified by the addition of the words ‘natural’ 


or ‘divine’. 


I should like now to make some constructive suggestions which 
might help all of us who have shown interest in Lourdes: (a) to 
obtain more published information about the facts at Lourdes; 
(b) to distinguish proximate from ultimate causality—something 
both Catholics and non-Catholics need to do if discussion is to 
be more fruitful than it sometimes is. 

To our non-Catholic colleagues I should like to say that such 
literature as I have read by some of them on Lourdes suggests 
that they are unfamiliar both with the sort of distinctions I have 
tried to stress in this article, and with the depth and breadth of our 
thought on God, miracles, science and Lourdes—all of which 
are most important to us. I feel that attacks on our belief in 
miracles, if they must be made—and I assume that they are made 
in good conscience by men whose desire is to unearth the truth— 
should be preceded by a more profound study of our meta- 
physical and theological principles as well as by many more 
studies of comparable cases along the lines I have suggested. 
Objections by critics of Lourdes ought to be directed at both 
levels, but these must be distinguished by those concerned in 
the debate. Only so can fruitful discussion proceed. I feel that in 

icular much closer study of the view we take of the bearing of 
statistical explanations’ on the data is necessary; if no limitation 
is to be placed on the meaning of this word, little common progress 
can be made. 

A fortiori all Catholics involved in these matters must be 
familiar with their implications. In addition, they should not, 

articularly if they are not medical men, be too forward in 
se involved in technical discussions. Further, they must 
respect the views of doctors, or others, who may have read of or 
actually had experience of cures oo: similar to those 
reported at Lourdes,!4 and who will naturally tend to use not 
only the above explanations, but even simpler ones—suggesti- 
bility, hysteria, the faith that heals, unknown factors. Clearly 
factors are at work which are not understood, and so, in some 


sense, ‘unknown’. But fruitful and clear discussion with these 
14 Levison, art. cit., and Rose, art. cit. 
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persons requires rather more subtlety—along the distinguo lines, 
as it were—than many Catholics usually make use of. 

To assist in better dissemination of the facts, I should respect- 
fully like to make some suggestions. The main drawback to the 
advice I am going to give is that it will need very considerable 
financial outlay and support; nevertheless, here it is. 

Ideally, a large hospital is needed at Lourdes, in charge of a 


full-time, all-the-year-round, in-the-hospital, highly qualified 


staff. This should include senior consultants and research clinicians 
as well as research assistants with travelling scholarships, and 
nursing, secretarial and technical staff with all the necessary 
equipment—some of the latter is already available.15 These 

ple would be responsible for the follow-up of alleged miracu- 
ce cures;16 they would travel to the homes of the patients, 
interview the witnesses and collect all the necessary evidence, 
including reports of X-ray, chemical, biological and other 
relevant investigations, which could be photographed and filed 
for publication. Their records, which weak include the Canonical 
Commission’s enquiries, would be published in the Lourdes 
Archives—a sabe similar in appearance and set-up to the British 
Medical Bulletin and similar first-rate scientific publications. (The 
current journal of the proceedings of the Medical Bureau is too 
small and poorly printed.) This document could be published 
annually and circulated to all —s libraries. 

The hospital staff would receive, in advance, copies of all medical 
records at present carried by each pilgrimage, and should be 
able to organize clinics and courses during the pilgrimage time 
both for their own benefit and that of any visiting scientists. It 
seems to me that this kind of activity would be one of which our 
Blessed Lady would thoroughly approve. 


APPENDIX 
A Note on Dr West’s book, ELEVEN LouRDES MIRACLES 
Tuis is an important book; it contains quite the severest criticism 
of the methods of the medical men responsible for running the 
Lourdes Bureau, as well as of the Canonical Commission, that I 
have seen. 
15 Leuret and Bon, op. cit. 
16 A book which best illustrates the sort of investigations I am suggesting is that of Mr 


B. G. Sandhurst (see Footnote 4). This layman’s approach, plus that of a doctor's 
technical view-point, would do admirably. 
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I would say at the outset that I agree with many of Dr West’s 
criticisms—which will be evident to the reader of the translators’ 
introduction to Bon and Leuret’s book Modern Miraculous Cures 
(see footnote 2 above). There is not an adequate permanent 
medical staff at Lourdes; there is not an adequate secretarial 
staff; nor is the standard of publication of onus There are 
discrepancies between published reports—just as there are between 
case histories taken at different hospitals. Pre-cure documents are 
not always satisfactory. I myself expressed reservations about the 
Clauzel case—nor had I heard of Dr West at the time (Dr Barry 
and I translated Leuret-Bon some years ago). 

Despite Dr West, however, I do not think it true that the 
Church authorities are ‘always searching for cures of the apparentl 
incurable and for miraculously rapid changes of physical state’. 
I am not quite sure in what sense Dr West uses these words, but 
the whole history of the Church’s attitude to miracles in general, 
and to Lourdes in particular, is one of great reserve. The real 
point of disagreement lies, I think, further back, as have indicated 
in the above article. A society believing in God, the divinity of 
Christ, and miracles, will approach the data in a generally more 
sympathetic way than an unbeliever, without, in the particular 
case, losing its sense of scepticism and responsibility. After all, 
the Church, Europe’s elder society, has a longer experience of 
witchcraft, fraud, miracles—torture, too, both for and against— 
and the confessional, than any other ‘equivalent’ association. 
She is, also, the part-parent of the law of Europe. These activities 
are, on the whole, conducive to a critical attitude in these matters. 

Dr West has to use many words in his short book which need 
close consideration before it could be decided just what he means. 
For example, on page thirteen he talks of few ‘essentially incurable 
diseases’. To decide the meaning of this term would require not 
only long discussion, but research of the kind I have suggested 
carried out.) 

Dr West naturally stresses the psychological factor in cures. 
No one today omc | deny their possible importance. But despite 
Dr West’s criticism of the details of case-taking, despite his 
suggested alternative diagnoses—and I agree heartily this is an 
aspect of affairs which must be far better documented and dis- 
cussed—I cannot see how the possible psychological factors will 
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explain Rose Martin (cancer) or Jack Traynor (severed nerves, 
hole in the skull, hundred per cent pension—Dr West does not 
mention this case, nor has it ever been proclaimed miraculous: 
I have suggested elsewhere (see footnote 2) that the Ministry of 
Pension records might be helpful). After all, allowing for Catholic 
bias, poor records (it isn’t easy to foresee a miracle), lack of 
financial support for full-time staff, and other snags, it seems 
unreasonable to cast aside so much evidence because the post- 
mortem carried out by Dr West does not satisfy him. 

Let us agree, however, that any improvement of scientific 
endeavour is for the good of the search for truth and therefore 
of us all. The support of a fully-staffed hospital at Lourdes might 
become, one could hope, a charge on the lay missionary apostolate 
and so help to establish more clearly in the sight of unbelievers 
what Catholics have always believed—that God can and does 
perform miracles, whatever secondary causes he may use. 

Jack Traynor’s case is fully documented in Mr Sandhurst’s 
book; his whole approach to it is first rate; this is the way, with 
full medical authority, cures should be written up. 

One last word: is there any reason why all canonical com- 
missions should not include two elie assessors—one pre- 
ferably a foreigner? 
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LOURDES: A PILGRIMAGE IN RETROSPECT 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


FIRST impression of Lourdes is never worth recording. 
The aeroplane touches down at Tarbes, the little oil 
grimage climbs into a coach, the tarmac unrolls in all the 

secular splendour of a large main road. Arrival by train is only a 

more congested version of arrival by train at any crowded spa. 

And from either approach the city of Lourdes at first glance has 

nothing particularly striking to offer. 

The pilgrim, in fact, must give himself time. Above all, he must 
draw no rapid conclusion, whether favourable or not. Lourdes 
is like a promontory thrust into the familiar dimensions of time 
and space and it is fitting to explore it slowly and with an awe 
appropriate to the act of investigation. 

In the city itself incongruities abound. The air seems to rain 
medals, rosaries, postcards. Shops have unexpectedly nationalistic 
names, like ‘St Lawrence O’Toole’. Little notices on the counter 
announce Ici on cause wallon; and great bazaars, like some rever- 
ential Woolworth’s, overflow with excellent people buying 
containers in plastic for Lourdes water, and tiny statuettes 
brightened with phosphorescent paint. 

All that is by the way. The point of pilgrimage centres is that 
they are visited by pilgrims; pilgrims are ordinary human beings; 
and ordinary human beings do not engender round them an air 
of delicate abstraction from the world. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that even the entrance to the Domaine—the heart of 
Lourdes—might very well be the entrance to some public garden 
in Vichy or Harrogate. A few wheeled chairs, or invalid carriages, 
move slowly along the curving path, but for the most part the 
crowd flocking in and out is a very ordinary crowd. Behind it, 
however, lies an area far from ordinary. Its centre is a vast open 
space, round which curves a descending ramp built for processional 
purposes and running from the level of the upper basilica in a 
baroque sweep to the lowest level of three superposed churches. 
There is no buying or selling here, and the sensitive pilgrim will 
experience a sense of relief mildly dispelled by the riotous mosaics 
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of the lowest church—an architectural confection which looks 
with one eye towards Byzantium and with the other towards an 
art nouveau swimming-pool. Behind again, an open promenade 
runs beside the river Gave towards the baths, and it is at this point 
that the elements of a difficult equation suddenly resolve them- 
selves. For there, set in the high rock behind the basilicas, is the 
Grotto, quite simple, wholly welcoming, and there, in a flash, 
all the incongruities of the outer town drop away. 

First there is the quietness of the Grotto. Before it there may be 
an immense crowd, preparing for a procession; there may, late at 
night, be no more than a handful of pilgrims on their knees. But 
under the rock, blackened by the smoke of a century of candles, 
and hung, in one embrasure, with a touching accumulation 
of sticks and crutches, there is always silence. Behind, across the 
Gave, a wide green meadow reinforces this impression of peace. 
To one side, as like as not, a visiting bishop will be speaking from 
the pulpit in Italian, or German, or Spanish. The invalid chairs 
are wheeled forward, the crowd is pressed behind wooden 
barriers. But inside the Grotto itself the peace of recollection 
rests unbroken. 

The activities which centre on the Grotto are unvarying. Their 
power to move—to move this pilgrim, at any rate—lies in the 
fact that they all turn on the sanctification of poverty and sick- 
ness. Lourdes is above all a place in which those who are rich and 
well and contented must ask themselves a few painful questions. 
Some of the questions will be answered at the Grotto, some at the 
hospitals nearby. For all day long, helped by innumerable 
voluntary workers, the sick are being taken to the baths beside 
the Gave, and every afternoon, at the end of a long procession, 
they are blessed in front of the lower basilica. The conclusion to 
be drawn from this ceremony may not be very novel, but it is 
seldom struck home with such force. The spectator—let alone the 
full participant—must feel himself jerked out of the world of bustle 
and business, gossip and income tax and private commerce, into 
the main stream of the river of humanity. It is a humanity drawn 
from every source. Among the sick are Anglicans and Jews, 
simply because Lourdes brings every visitor down to a single basic 
reality. It is a reality to which miracles are only incidental. We 
are poor, we are on the wrong path, we need help. These are the 
three statements—it may seem—which are implicit in the 
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extraordinary story of St Bernadette; and they are statements 
which are rubbed home by the evidence of our eyes as the pro- 
cessions (torchlit by night so that the Domaine is encircled by a 
broad moving ribbon of fire, but by daylight concentrated on 
the sick) wind singing round the great open space beneath which 
a new and far larger underground basilica is now being built. 

Inside the hospitals themselves the lesson of St Bernadette is 
reinforced with a total absence of sentimentality. The spectacle 
might easily be a ghastly one, since many of the sick are physically 
in desperate case. In fact, however, to go from ward to ward is a 
surprisingly enlivening experience. The problems of running a 
hospital for pilgrims, coming and going in groups of diverse 
size, present difficulties for which a secular hos ital provides no 
analogy; in addition, much of the help is voluntary. Yet the 
impression which remains is of absence of fuss, added to a 
pleasantly astringent efficiency. It is the spirit of St Teresa, luckily 
for the sick, which animates the nuns rather than that of those 
saints whose lot in life was to be mild and merciful rather than 
efficient. 

Beyond the limits of the Domaine and the hospitals, the spirit 
of Lourdes hovers most powerfully in the Cachot, that tiny lock- 
up, now a chapel, in which the Soubirous family were given 
lodging, and in the nearby village of Bartrés, where the poverty 
and constriction of a cramped childhood were briefly lifted for 
St Bernadette among the delicious pastures of the open country- 
side. There is nothing eagerly pietistic, no clamant emotional 
demand, about these places; yet they help to explain why the 
same pilgrims return to Lourdes as often as they can. For they 
emphasize the extreme matter-of-factness about St Bernadette 
and her visions and the consequences of her visions. This matter- 
of-factness lies in the urgency with which they demand action. 
Granted that we all give an emotional response more readily than 
anything else—because it is so much easier to give—the emotion 
becomes more naturally a driving force at Lourdes than else- 
where. Do something about the poor. Do something about the 
sick. Do something about yourself. In this atmosphere such 
injunctions go beyond the range of pastoral advice, however 
compelling. They go straight to the heart. After a few days the 
phosphorescent statuettes, the endless trays of cheap medals, the 
plastic containers—cumbrous as hot-water bottles—with coloured 
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views of the Domaine stamped to their sides, fall into virtual 
invisibility. The pilgrim has had his own vision: a partial one, 
and clouded by his own insufficiency. But he will not, in the 
future, wholly forget it. 


NEEDED: A HISTORY OF LOURDES 
C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


GR F. Trochu published in 1954 Ste Bernadette Soubi- 
M rous, now translated and ‘adapted’ by Fr J. Joyce, s.J. 

(Longmans; 25s.): omission of notes and references 
reduced the book from 585 pages to 400 and it will doubtless be 
the definitive ‘life’ of St Bernadette in English. Yet I feel that a 
History of Lourdes is still required. Lest I seem over-critical, and 
at the risk of being over-personal, may I say that already at school 
I was spell-bound by ‘Lourdes’—in spite of books. Lasserre’s book 
was Clearly a ‘literary’ work by an enthusiast, not an historian: 
two persons sent me Zola’s Lourdes, no less clearly rationalist, 
though I could not then know of its deliberate mendacity. I went 
to make a novena at Lourdes and sought for every trace of 
Bernadette and Abbé Peyramale. I returned, and remained, ever 
more beholden to our Lady of Lourdes, but not till, long after- 
wards, I read Fr Cros’s three big volumes, did I feel that my 
‘devotion’ had historically irreproachable foundations. A ‘history’ 
must not seek, or be afraid, to ‘shock’. 

Instinctively I turned to page 40 in the translation: Bernadette 
on her way to collect wood passed an old woman who was 
‘doing some washing’. I knew that Bernadette had said des 
boyaux. 1 turned to Trochu: the translation was quite faithful; 
but the French relegates the boyaux to a coy footnote. ‘La Pigouno’ 
‘did not hide’ that what she was washing was—would ‘offal’ 
offend the delicate ears of England, or even America? Again, 
when the children returned after the first Apparition, Toinette 
says (page 46) that she will go to sell the bones they had collected, 
so ‘the mother hurriedly began to tidy Toinette’s unruly curls’ 
(recoiffer les boucles folles de T.). But Toinette is originally reported 
simply as saying: ‘My mother decided to comb our hair; she 
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began with me’. We cannot but recall February 25th when Mlle 
Estrade said that after one vision Bernadette slipped her hand under 
her hood and scratched: ‘it is quite possible that a troublesome 
tribe had made its home there . . . in fact, Bernadette was scratch- 
ing might and main (de tout son coeur)’. ‘And you'd want me to 
believe’, said her friend, ‘that that girl saw the Blessed Virgin?’ 
(Cros I; p. 263.) So was not that why Toinette was being combed? 
And no wonder, given the appalling conditions in which the 
Soubirous lived! 

These are trifles. More important is the mise en scéne. Between 
the opening where the statue stands and a lower orifice is a 
‘tunnel’ (couloir) behind the rock-face down which the Vision 
often would slide (se laissa couler: the word of M. Clarens, 
Bernadette’s kinsman and interrogator) and appear on the ‘ground 
floor’ of the Grotto, which was then piled high with debris. It 
was here that she named herself (March 25). The existence of this 
couloir used to be scarcely mentioned, and was even denied: Mgr 
Trochu (p. 254) says it becomes too narrow for the top to be 
reached from below: yet a local ecclesiastic told a friend of ours 
(who looked up through the couloir) that it was thus that a man 
would climb when the back of the statue must be cleaned. 
Anyhow, we must picture our Lady naming herself when she was 
at the lower opening. ! 

As to one incident—we read (Trochu, p. 112; Joyce, p. 64) 
that on February 19 loud yells were belched from the Gave . . . 
like a brawling mob; that one voice, still more furious, shouted 
‘Off with you! off with you!’; and that our Lady by a ‘single 
glance of sovereign authority’ silenced all this: ‘the enemy of all 
good should not chase her from the Grotto where she granted 
audience’. True, Dr Dozous says that on the 21st Bernadette had 
wept, and said that our Lady had looked over her head and told 
her to pray for sinners. But the Abbé Péne says that nothing new 
was said or done on the first two days of the ‘fortnight’; no other 


1 Bernadette of course spoke secundum apparentias. She saw the Lady above—then below 
—then above; and there was a couloir: how natural, then, to say she ‘se laissa couler’, 
and the enchanting expression that she returned ‘comme dans ses appartements’! The 
children at Fatima spoke of a door in the sky shutting so quickly that they feared it 
would catch the vanishing Lady’s feet; and Mme Nicolau, daughter-in-law of the 
miller who helped to pull the child—still in ecstasy—from the Grotto to his mill, said 
that he would point to a window and say: ‘That is where she (the Lady) went out’. 
After all, gu (Apoc., 4, 1) saw a ‘door’ open in heaven, and was told to come up, 


to receive 
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eye-witness mentions anything of these voices save M. Estrade, 
referred to in a note as saying that Bernadette told it to himself 
and his sister; and a priest from Tarbes says he heard it from her. 
But Estrade is extremely unreliable always; and his book appears 
to have been compiled by a Fr Dupuy in 1899 from twenty 
pages of notes taken in 1858: and it is out of the question that 
Bernadette should have spoken thus rhetorically. I think that Dr 
Dozous is here preferable, and that the noise, if any, was made by 
the crowd: the child’s ecstasy differed in ‘depth’ (Joyce, p. 387). 
Mgr Trochu has done justice to the civil authorities of Lourdes, 
especially M. Jacomet, showing that they were not unkind to 
Bernadette; but I think he underrates the personality of the Abbé 
Peyramale (p. 14, note 1). Of course it was this forceful priest 
who, once he believed, was the driving-power behind the building 
of the ‘chapel’; equally of course all had to be sanctioned by the 
bishop (whose relations with the civil officials were at first singu- 
larly disingenuous): a conflict inevitably occurred: Peyramale 
vowed he would never set foot in the Grotto works again, and 
resolved to build a church of his own in the town itself. I have 
never found out the early history of this church: since it was 
desperately hard to find money to build the basilica, it was hardly 
to be expected that either the bishop or Pére Sempé, the head of 
the missionaries installed by the bishop in the Grotto terrain, 
would feel pleased that funds should be diverted to the abbé’s 
distant church. Thus it came about that when I sought the abbé’s 
tomb I found it in the disintegrating walls of a crypt: the sarco- 
phagus stood amid weeds and ee of water; on one side was 
engraved: ‘Blessed are the persecuted’. It is good to know that a 
larger church now surrounds what was to have been his own, and 
that his tomb is decently sheltered. When we reflect that an 
atrocious vandalism pulled down the ancient church where 
Bernadette had prayed, and that for long after her death both the 
abbé and the child herself almost vanished from the ‘geography’ 
of Lourdes, we feel that a revulsion of feeling has taken place. 
Bernadette said she was a ‘broom’; once used, it was put back 
into its corner. She (and I hope the abbé), are being taken out 
again—by this faithfully pte Life, by the glorious photo- 
graphy by von Matt in his St Bernadette, and, more accessibly, by 
B. G. Sandhurst’s book: We Saw Her (also at Longmans, 1953). 
Bernadette, when, with floods of tears, she heard of Peyramale’s 
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death, exclaimed that he and Pére Sempé had been her two best 
friends, though I find it hard to think that she said to a nun that 
‘they accomplished what I could not’. 

Bernadette’s life had been made miserable at Lourdes by inter- 
viewers clerical or lay: it is almost incredible that seemingly the 
day after her arrival at Nevers, exhausted by her journey and very 
home-sick, she was produced, in her poor peasant’s dress, before 
the Mother General and other superiors, about 130 novices and 
thirty postulants and Sisters summoned from other houses. There 
she was made to relate her visions and act them. Soeur Alexan- 
drine, from the Lourdes hospice, had constantly to prompt the 
intimidated girl, though once, when Bernadette said that she had 
had, often, to try to drink the new-found water, the Sister 
whispered: “You see how unmortified she is!’, Bernadette, with a 
flash of her Pyrenean spirit, retorted: “Well, it was very dirty!’ 
Mgr Trochu is frank about the erratic treatment she endured in 
her convent—perhaps it could not have been different. She 
preserved her blunt straightforward sense of humour and could 
reduce the whole noviciate to laughter by mimicking her doctor; 
still, she was the victim of impertinent pietisms, and still more of 
snubs. Mgr Trochu makes two points clear. First, St Bernadette 
was a peasant, and remained one. She jarred on the bourgeois 
elegance of Nevers, rather as the petite aristocracie of Para 
found St Margaret Mary obviously bourgeoise. Certainly I think 
that Bernadette ‘fitted in’ less with the ruthless rectangularity of 
Nevers than with the mountains and rushing rivers and huddled 
houses of Lourdes—but she might never have become a Saint 
there! I think it is possible that Mére Vauzou, the Superior, didn’t 
like Bernadette:2 at any rate, at that time (and sometimes now) 
French ascetic ‘direction’ was very artificial: Mére Vauzou was 
said to have the ‘passion for working at souls’ (travailler les dmes), 
worrying her way into them and then trying to shape them: she 
froze Bernadette, who became tongue-tied. She thought that 
‘humiliations’ would produce (or preserve) humility: such a 
system may crush a weak spirit; or ‘neutralize’ a personality; or 
be seen through and turn the victim into a cynic. But as Berna- 
dette said herself, she got her true schooling from the dreadful 


2 Ironically, she was sent to die in the Hospice at Lourdes opposite the Grotto: when 
greater processions occurred, she had her window-shutters shut: when the introduction 
of Bernadette’s cause was hinted at, she said: ‘Not while I’m alive.’ Yet she had a good 
heart, and was a woman of integrity. 
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physical and spiritual suffering that she went through—this, and 
the grace that preceded and accompanied her, according to our 
Lady who promised her happiness, not in this life, but in the 
next. Bernadette, in fact, was the first great apostle of Lourdes: 
the broom in its corner was still asked to do a job. 

This is perhaps why we feel that though a History of Lourdes, 
that is, of its first centenary, should certainly be written, it would 
be wise for most of us to leave to one side all that is not directly 
concerned with the child Bernadette and the apparitions granted 
to her in the Grotto. We can forget the chatter of many voices 
and shut our eyes to all that injures the simplicity of the Vision 
and of its double message of penance and purity, and yield 
ourselves to that sense of holiness which makes the heart feel sick 


when it must turn to other memories. 
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REVIEWS 


Mopern Mirracutous Cures. By Dr Frangois Leuret and Dr Henri 

Bon. Translated by John C. Barry, p.c.t., and A. T. Macqueen, M.B. 

eter Davis; 16s.) 

It is a far better thing to convert a sinner than to restore a dead man 
to life’, said St Augustine, and it is important to recognize the relative 
importance of miracles in the life of the Church. That they are possible 
is an article of belief; they were promised by our Lord—indeed, that 
even greater things than he did would be done by those who believed 
in him. Yet no individual miracle, other than those mentioned in the 
Sacred Scriptures, is of faith. And it is not without interest that many 
of the greatest saints seem to have worked few, if any, miracles. 

The possibility of working miracles is a necessary mark of the 
Church’s function as the Body of Christ, and throughout the centuries 
the miraculous confirmation of Christ’s promises has been constant. 
But the attestation of a miracle is a matter of evidence, namely that the 
cure (in cases of bodily healing) cannot be explained by the normal 
processes known to science. And with the spectacular development 
in recent times of methods of clinical examination as well as of an 
ever increasing knowledge of psycho-somatic features in illness, 
alleged miracles can now be submitted to the most exact scrutiny so 
as to eliminate any features that may have a natural or at least a 
doubtfully supernatural explanation. Whatever, then, may be said of 
miracles in the past, it is now possible to examine the alleged miracles 
of our own time with a care and accuracy that should satisfy even the 
most sceptical of critics. 

Modern Miraculous Cures is a documented account of miracles that 
have occurred in the present century. Written by two French doctors, 
one of whom (Dr Leuret) was for many years President of the Medical 
Bureau and the Bureau of Scientific Studies at Lourdes, it has the 
advantage of being translated into English by a priest who is a Doctor 
of Canon Law (and so is familiar with the exacting requirements of 
the Congregation of Rites and of diocesan Commissions in the 
recognition of miracles) and by a distinguished Scottish physiologist. 
It is a serious and objective study, which should prove once and for 
all that the Church’s recognition of miracles is subject to the most 
rigorous scientific examination. 

The miracles described have occurred at a number of sanctuaries 
(Fatima, Knock, Pompeii, Beauraing) or are attributed to a saint or 
as yet uncanonized holy person. But the principal interest of the book 
lies in its description of the Lourdes Medical Bureau and of some of 
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the recent cures now officially recognized as miraculous. Medical 
interest in Lourdes began even at the time of the apparitions, and the 
cure of Pierre Bouriette of traumatic blindness was attested by Dr 
Dozous, whose attitude had been one of complete scepticism. In the 
same year a child of eighteen months was cured of a wasting disease of 
the bones by being plunged into the pool that had already been made 
to receive the waters of the miraculous spring. His cure convinced 
Dr Dozous, who may be said to have initiated the medical supervision 
of the cures that have, during the century that has passed, been the 
most publicized—though not necessarily the most important—features 
of Lourdes. 

Today, as is well known, the Medical Bureau provides ample 
facilities for the examination of any alleged cure, and doctors of any 
religion or none are free to take part in its activities. But, contrary to 
popular belief, a judgment on whether the cure is miraculous is a 
matter for ecclesiastical authority, though the medical evidence is the 
principal factor in arriving at a decision. The care with which cases 
are considered may be gathered from the fact that in a typical year, 
1948, eighty-three cases were accepted at the first enquiry by the 


. Bureau at Lourdes, and of these fifteen survived further enquiry and 


only nine were submitted to the National Medical Council, which is 
a commission of distinguished consultants set up by the Bishop of 
Tarbes and Lourdes to examine the details supplied to it by the Lourdes 
Bureau. An even smaller number will ultimately survive the rigorous 
examination of the canonical commission set up by the Bishop of the 
patient’s diocese to declare whether the cure is miraculous. There are 
many more cases of great medical interest, in which the explanation of 
cure may be beyond any existing clinical criteria, but they cannot 
satisfy the conditions of a true miracle. The authors quote the surprise 
of a doctor, of no great enthusiasm as a believer, who found that a 
case which he thought miraculous was rejected. ‘How is it’, he asked 
‘that you Church judges are harder to convince than I?” 


This book, excellently documented and modestly presented, should 
do much to convince those who think that the Church is irresponsible 
or credulous in its judgment on the miraculous. The exact contrary is 
the case, and in this sphere, as in so many others, the Church has 
nothing to fear from scientific truth. But, in the case of Lourdes, it 
needs to be said that too great a concentration on the miraculous can 
obscure the essential meaning of the apparitions and of the spiritual 
realities that have made Lourdes unique in the Chrisitan world as a 
place of prayer and penance. Of the thousands of sick pilgrims who 
come each year to Lourdes, only a tiny fraction can hope for cure. 
(And the authors give some vivid accounts of fraudulent cures, for, as 
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they remark, the forces of evil are by no means idle at Lourdes.) 
Are then the multitudes who return home without being cured de- 
ceived? No one who has visited one of the hospitals at Lourdes can 
believe that this is so. The accepted sufferings of the sick are the 
guarantee, above all else, of the essential meaning of our Lady’s 
apparitions at Lourdes. The promise of happiness but only hereafter, 

e call for penance and prayer for sinners; these realities, so exactly 
achieved in the life of Bernadette herself (she is a saint not because she 
witnessed the apparitions but because she lived out their om 
are the secret of the sanctity of Lourdes, and so of the innumerable 
graces that so many pilgrims receive. The miracles that have occurred 
at Lourdes are indeed a profound vindication of the truth of all that 
happened there. But they are of their nature exceptional, extraordinary, 
or - would not be miracles at all. All this is admirably conveyed by 
the authors of this book. But they cannot speak of the greatest miracle 
of all, the conversion of sinners, and that at Lourdes is beyond all 
reckoning. 

ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AND ITs EsCHATOLOGY. 
Studies in Honour of C. H. Dodd. (Cambridge University Press; 70s.) 
Of recent years certain trends have developed in non-Catholic New 

Testament studies so hopeful in their emphasis and so fruitful in their 

results that no instructed Catholic can afford to ignore them. The 

present work is very much a case in point. It is a edieeiian of twenty- 
six monographs by leading New Testament scholars from France, 

Germany, and England, and it affords a most valuable cross-section 

= of the direction in which New Testament studies are moving 

The general impression is one of great hopefulness. In the field of 
textual criticism there is a feeling of discontent with our present editions 
both of the New Testament and of the Septuagint and a growing 
confidence that the fresh manuscript evidence which has been made 
available as well as the improved critical methods which have been 
gradually evolved will, within a measurable period, provide us with 
greatly improved critical editions. 

Again the question of external influences on the content and expres- 
sion of the New Testament is being more soberly and therefore more 
fruitfully explored. Exaggerations and hasty judgments are being 
quietly corrected. There is a greater disposition to recognize the 
uniqueness of the New Testament. Christianity is not derived from 
Gnosticism or the Mystery religions. It did not arise in response to 
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social or economic discontent. It was not a purely mystical phenomenon . 
clothing itself in the language of history but never realized in historical 
fact. One by one such explanations are measured against reality and 
found wanting. The only satisfactory explanation of the New Testa- 
ment regarded as a collection of historical documents is that it is true. 
It corresponds to the historical facts. God did become incarnate. The 
2 supernatural reality of the Incarnation ‘stabs into history like 
a er. 

On the other hand it is becoming increasingly possible to explore 
surely and accurately the milieu in which the New Testament grew 
up, to find parallels for its language and thought-processes, to become 
familiar “a the sort of mentality which it presupposes. 

The implications of all this for New Testament theology are 
naturally most profound. Scientific investigation of the New Testament 
is not a substitute for theology; it leads up to it and demands it. The 
interpretation of the Bible as a whole in terms of Christ is not mere 
subjective piety; it is objective science, the serious and logical conse- 
quence of realizing that “Truly this Man was the Son of God’. 

One of the most fertile concepts in recent New Testament theology 
is that of “Realized Eschatology’, of which the principal exponent is 
probably Dr Dodd himself, * great scholar whom this book is 
intended to honour. The teaching in the gospels regarding the Kingdom 
of God ‘represents the ministry of Jesus as “realized eschatology’’, that 
is to say as the impact upon this world of the powers of the world to 
come in a series of events, unprecedented and unrepeatable, now in 
actual process. . . . The eschaton has moved from the future to the 
present, from the sphere of expectation into that of realized experience. 
. .. The absolute, the “wholly other” has entered into time and space. 
. . . The historical order however cannot contain the whole meaning 
of the absolute. The imagery therefore retains its significance as 
symbolizing the eternal realities which though they enter into history 
are never exhausted by it. The Kingdom of God in its full 7 
is not something which will happen after other things have happen 
It is that to which men awake when thi: order of time and space no 
longer limits their vision. . . 1 Some of the most valuable essays in 
this collection are devoted to exploring this concept still further, and 
to applying it in particular cases. 

A glimpse, necessarily brief and inadequate, of each essay in particular 
may serve to illustrate the important trends in contemporary New 
Testament study to which we have referred. The work as a whole is 
divided into two main parts dealing respectively with ‘the two areas 
where Dr Dodd’s work has been most discussed’, namely, Background 
and Eschatology. 

1 C. H. Dodd: Parables of the Kingdom (1935) pp. 50, $1, 107, 108. 
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In the first part Dr E. C. Blackman opens the discussion by defining 
the task of as the the basis 
of the most scientific exposition of the literal sense. The christological 
bearing of Scripture as a whole must be demonstrated, and the 
perennial message of Christianity must be made available in contem- 
porary terms. At this point arise the old problems of “demythologizing’ 
and the “quest for the historical Jesus’. The remaining nine essays may 
be grouped for purposes of clarity under four headings: 

(1) Textural criticism. Dr K. W. Clark holds that modern critical 
editions of the New Testament depend too exclusively on the ‘Neutral’ 
text of Westcott-Hort, and have the effect of perpetuating its defects. 
The new ‘International Greek New Testament’ now in preparation 
will provide a more scientifically impartial text. Dr P. Katz ably 
surveys the whole development of Septuagintal studies, paying 
particular tribute to Ziegler’s Gottingen edition, and hoping that a 
wider recognition of the importance of the Septuagint will soon lead 
to a completion of this. Particularly interesting is his vigorous refutation 
of P. Kahle’s theory (adopted with great enthusiasm by the late A. 
Bentzen) that the Septuagint is rather a Greek Targum a transla- 
tion in the strict sense. 

(2) Material and Social Background. Dr F. C. Grant in a survey of the 
economic background concludes that Christianity succeeded not as a 
social revolutionary movement, but purely because of the religious 
values which it offered. Dr M. Black’s article on the Essenes as described 
by Hippolytus and Josephus ought perhaps to be mentioned here. 

(3) Possible external influences on New Testament Thought. Three 
essays fall under this heading. First, Dr R. P. Casey concludes from a 
general survey of the relevant material that “The New Testament 
requires no explanation either as a whole or in any of its parts in terms 
of an hypothetical primitive Gnosticism. The New Testament and 
Gnosticism occupy narrow strips of common ground, but this is to be 
explained partly by their joint heritage of Greek philosophical ideas, 
partly by the indebtedness of the Gnostic theologians to the New 
Testament.’ Dr H. Riesenfeld believes that New Testament Christology 
is profoundly influenced by Jewish presuppositions especially concern- 
ing the Messias and the Son of Man, and that in Christianity these 
ideas have undergone a process of selection, transformation, and 
combination with traditional themes. Dr H. J. Schoeps in an interesting 
monograph describes the central tenets of the Ebionites in terms of 
their opposition to Paul, their adherence to the Mosaic law, and their 
per, to the Damascus sect and the primitive Jerusalem com- 
munity seen particularly in their hostility to the sacrificial cult of the 
temple. He emphasizes that in the initial period and for a relatively 
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long time afterwards, running parallel with ‘Catholic Christianity’ 
existed an “ebionitische Wehthet des Christentums’. His pore 
important and clearly presented, but his conclusion is not entirely 
convincing. 

(4) Questions of Sitz im Leben. The remaining two essays in the first 
part seem to me deeply impressive. The first, by Dr W. D. Davies, 
consists of a finely argued and convincing refutation of Archbishop 
Carrington’s theory of the ‘Primitive Christian Calendar’. This author 
‘maintains—and his theory has had great influence—that the compilation 
and structure of certain parts of the New Testament, Mark in particular, 
were determined by he lectionary needs and practices of the early 
Church, which in turn were based on *. . . the normal organization of 
the old Jewish Synagogue transformed by the injection into it of the 
Christian onal ak apostolate . . .’. Dr Davies submits each of the 
three main grounds on which this theory is based to the most searching 
criticisms and concludes by decisively rejecting Carrington’s theory, 
while emphasizing the importance of the questions which that theory 
has raised. The second essay, entitled ‘Recent Discoveries in Palestine 
and the Gospel of St John’, is by Professor Albright. He adduces a 
formidable array of evidence, particularly from the records of the 
Essene community, to show that ‘both narratives and logia of St John’s 

ospel certainly or presumably date back to oral tradition in Palestine 
ore A.D. 70. . . . There has hom re-arrangement of material . . . but 
there is absolutely nothing to show that any of Jesus’s teachings have 
been distorted or falsified or that any vital new element has been 
added to them.’ He also stresses the difference between the physical 
dualism of Gnosticism and the ethical dualism of the Essenes, and shows 
that the latter, but most decidedly not the former, as Bultmann and 
others have held, has influenced the thought and language of the fourth 
gospel. The striking resemblances to the Dead Sea Scrolls are expertly 
demonstrated. 


It is however only in the second part, on New Testament Eschatology, 
that this volume achieves its full importance. In the opening essay Dr 
T. W. Manson takes as his starting point a theory of Schweitzer’s 
which he summarizes as ‘Either Thorough-going Eschatology or 
Thorough-going Scepticism’ and shows after a survey of recent 
developments that he concept of Realized Eschatology in fact 
provides a third alternative. In the seven essays which follow, this 
central idea of Realized Eschatology is explored in a sweeping 
survey of the New Testament material, embracing Matthew, 
John, Acts, the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews and I Peter. Mark 
is conspicuously and inexplicably absent. The two essays 
on Matthew are by Dr G. Bornkamm and Dr A. Feuillet 
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respectively. The first of these deals with the uniquely close 
connection between the concept of the Church and the concept of the 
final Eschatological judgment in Matthew, the second with the 
special meaning which parousia bears in this gospel. Dr E. Stauffer 
contributes a study of Realized Eschatology in John. “The future which 
John awaits is simply the visible explicitation of the hidden authority 
which has appeared in the historical Jesus.’ Dr H. J. Cadbury believes 
that in Acts Luke thought of the Second Coming as the final event in 
an historical series and that he is especially concerned to emphasize the 
delay that must be expected. Thus his eschatological hopes seem to be 
of the old literal type, and not in the direction of Realized Eschatology. 
Dr M. Goguel shows the simultaneously future and present character 
of salvation in Pauline theology, which is characterized by ‘Une 
actualisation et une spiritualisation de l’eschatologie’. The idea of 
coma Trvevuarixdy is investigated by Dr H. Clavier. Dr C. K. Barrett 
finds Realized Eschatology occupying a central place in Hebrews, the 
author of which, he ot ‘stood nearer to the main stream of 
Christian tradition than is sometimes allowed’. Dr E. G. Selwyn finds 
the same concept occupying a no less central place in I Peter. 


In the essay which follows, Dr-R. Bultmann, whose theories are 
strongly criticized elsewhere in the book, himself launches a vigorous 
attack on the concept of the Church as an historical phenomenon as 
expounded in Dr Dodd’s The Bible To-day. This is a most interesting 
essay. The ideas of the school of ubergeschichtliche Religion have perhaps 
never been more clearly presented, thrown into sharp relief as they 
are by contrast with Dr Dodd’s own diametrically opposed theory. 
No less unacceptable to Dr Bultmann, one presumes, would be Dr 
Cullmann’s study which immediately follows his, and in which the 
missionary proclamation of the gospel after the Resurrection is con- 
sidered as an essential aspect of Realized Eschatology. Dr N. Dahl 
contributes some important observations on ‘the positive correlation 
_ of eschatology and protology’, Final Judgment as the supreme con- 

summation of Initiak Creation to which it corresponds. Dr J. Héring 
finds in Hebrews an attempt to integrate a Christian eschatology 
within the framework of a manifestly platonist cosmology “de deux 
mondes superposés et coexistants, 4 savoir celui des nouménes et 
celui des seer] The subject of Dr C. F. D. Moule’s essay is 
the theme of judgment in the sacraments. Baptism and the Eucharist 
are considered as anticipations of and related to the Final Judgment. It 
is more impossible than ever to do justice to the next essay by Dr 
Schweitzer. His theme is the presence of the Spirit and he traces this 
concept through the Old Testament, Zarathustra, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the Testament of the Patriarchs, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
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Gnostic writings, and so to Mark and Matthew, Luke, John and Paul, 
showing with immense skill and insight the variations and further 
projections which it undergoes. Dr A. N. Wilder, in the final essay on 
Kerygma, Eschatology, and Social Ethics’, superbly restates the idea 
of the creation of the Church as ‘a social-historical operation’ with the 
ethical implications on a social and communal plane which such a 
conception entails. It is exactly the position which Bultmann has so 
vehemently attacked in his essay, ae here again Bultmann’s theory is 
rejected. . . . “The New Testament’s symbolic presentation 
of the conflict between good and evil, between the Gospel and the 
world, and between the Church and the false authorities of this age. . . 
in which the Church militant is engaged, must not be theologized 
into an other-worldly abstraction or a banal version of the moral 
struggle of the individual.’ 

One may be permitted to hope that it will give Dr Dodd deep 
happiness to see in this superb tribute how profoundly and how 
fruitfully his own master-concept of Realized Eschatology is being 
explored by the most distinguished of his contemporaries. 

JoserH BourkE, 0.P. 


Earty ILLustraTIONS. By James Strachan. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; 18s. 6d.) 

“Mr Strachan writes as an amateur; this means principally that he 
communicates his own interest, freshness of approach and pcan in 
discovery.’ This passage from the publisher's blurb indicates very 
justly the quality of the book. Starting from the Great Bible of Henry 
VIII, the author has traced back the history of biblical illustration from 
1541 to the first printed Bible which contained any pictures, that 
printed by Zainer in Augsburg in 1475. His interest is primarily in the 
subjects of the illustrations, and he writes as one familiar in the first 
instance with the Authorized Version. 

The subject of Mr Strachan’s researches is one of great interest, and 
also of bewildering complexity. Most of these early Bibles contain a 
great many pictures, some difficult to identify, some incorporating 
unintelligible inscriptions, some which seem oddly chosen in subject, 
or oddly placed in the text. The reason for this is hen though a printer 
might order a whole new set of woodcuts for his publication, as Lufft 
did for Luther’s translation (first published as a whole in 1534), it 
was far more usual to buy up, or copy, blocks used in some previous 
edition. In this the printing trade was indifferent both to national and 
sectarian origins; German and Italian designs are copied in French and 
English books, and those first appearing in Protestant publications 
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reappear in Catholic texts. Mr Strachan has been through the many 
editions of his period and unravelled the obscure and complicated 
relationships between the many woodblocks used. In so doing he has 
Semiaeeed many curious subjects and explained some odd mistakes. 
Particularly interesting ,and liable to misinterpretation, were the 
illustrations derived from the learned commentaries of Nicholas de 
Lyra (1274-1349) and earlier traditions, both Christian and Jewish; 

i of the Ark of the Covenant, the Temple, the vision of 
Ezekiel with the living creatures and the wheels, etc. It is obvious that 
by the time these were copied for the printed book the artists had lost 
gtasp of the meaning of the representations. 


The author does not, however, manage to reduce his material to an 
order which is entirely intelligible, partly because he has not attempted 
to put it in a wider setting. One is confronted by this limitation in 
the title of the book, which without its subtitle, ‘a short study based 
on some fifteenth and early sixteenth century printed texts’ (not printed 
on the jacket or binding), is most misleading. In the history of biblical 
illustration these pictures are late, not early; they are the end of a 
tradition which in 1475 was more than a thousand years old. A closer 
comparison with medieval prototypes would also elucidate the meaning 
of ‘copy’, which so frequently occurs throughout the book. Through- 
out the Middle Ages it was quite normal for artists, even of genius, 
to copy, in the sense of illustrating a traditional subject in a traditional 
way, even to the exact choice, disposition and setting of the figures. 
The result might be mechanical, or it might be a recreation with new 
feeling and in a new style; it is difficult and not really profitable to 
try to make the vital distinction between the two on the basis of which 
is a copy; and actually Mr Strachan almost gives up the attempt half 
way through his book. But he does not attempt to analyse the stylistic 
change which marks the real watershed in his material, at the turn of 
the century. There is a world of difference between the flat linear 
patterns and literal approach of the Quentel woodcuts of 1478-80, 
and the descriptive shading, elaborate —— and turbulent 
emotionalism of the Luther Bible; though subject and arrangement 
(but not costume) may be the same. 


The change of course follows the general course of stylistic change 
at the Renaissance. But one would like to see some connection with 
the artist’s attitude to the text of the Bible. The traditional subjects 
which these artists were largely recreating were an immediate legacy 
from generations which had not read their text and were not even 
illustrating the original, but paraphrases and arrangements, such as the 
Bible Moralisée, Speculum Humanae Salvationis, Biblia Pauperum. One 
has to go back to the thirteenth century for illustrated Bibles and even 
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then one wonders if the artist was always familiar with the words he 
illustrated as opposed to its traditional representation. The earliest 

rinted illustrations were obviously of the same nature, which accounts 
or so much hack-work, but which reflects also on the printer who was 
prepared to incorporate so much indifferent work and frequently to 
misplace it. One might have hoped the new knowledge and enthusiasm 
for the Scriptures might have provided a new inspiration. The nearest 
to this are the Icones of Holbein, his Old Testament illustrations, to 
which he added some of the Apocalypse. They are skilfully designed 
woodcuts but curiously lacking in spiritual vision; as the author 
comments, the New Jerusalem is a delightful sketch of the city of 
Lucerne. It is perhaps a pity that the inspired biblical illustrations of 
the period, Diirer’s pat Apocalypse woodcuts, fall outside the scope 
of this book. 

The numerous illustrations give a good idea of the range of the 
material. As always seems to be the case with line blocks, they lose 
much of the clarity of the original. The Holbein title-page is mis- 
leading as the hand-colouring comes out black, and no. 48 is surely 
Pharoah and the Hebrew midwives, not Esther. 

NICOLETE GRAY 


A Poputar History OF THE REFORMATION. By Philip Hughes. (Hollis 
and Carter; 21s.) 

Popular this book certainly is in the best sense of the word. It is 
written with clarity, lightness and humour in that nervous, staccato 
style that Mgr Hughes has made his own. It explains in simple 
language such words as ‘vow’ and ‘justification by faith’ that Catholics, 
an especially priests, all too often assume are self-evident. Popular 
also it is, in that it does not give references to the vast array of learned 
books that have gone to the making of it. But it is not popular in 
the sense of being superficial or sensational. It is a book for ordinary 
people, but for pa who want to learn and above all are prepared 
to think. For most English people, bred in an insular tradition, the 
Reformation is a matter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. Such 
readers will find it refreshing and illuminating to study this survey of 
religious thought and practice in most parts of Europe—Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and in Rome itself—at one of the great turning- 
points of history. Mgr Hughes is the first English historian to treat 
this momentous revolt as primarily a religious upheaval and to give 
full weight to its theological foundations, and here we have the 
quintessence of his conclusions, with many still unanswered questions, 
after years of close and profound research. 

In such a wide survey—wide in time and place—it is inevitable 
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that there should be generalizations with which all will not agree. 


Surviving records can be used to support quite contrary conclusions. 
Thus the bishops’ visitation books certainly bear witness to the 
prevalence of clerical incontinency, but they are also evidence that up 
to the very end it was frowned upon, and when discovered was 
punished. St Thomas More is cited as a witness to the widespread 
immorality of the clergy, but, in a famous passage, he claimed that the 
English secular clergy ‘is, in learning and heat living, well able to 
match, and . . . far able to overmatch, number for number, the 
spirituality of any nation christian’, Again Mgr Hughes argues that 
he rank and file of the parish clergy were markedly ignorant, because 
so few ever went to a university, and outside the universities there was 
nothing that could be called education. This seems to underestimate 
the value of the many schools and colleges of every grade, usually 
presided over by university men, that were a common feature of 
most countries. Were they hopelessly inefficient? They seem at all 
events to have reached a high standard in Latin. How else can one 
account for the phenomenal popularity of such Latin works as More’s 
Utopia, that went through four editions in its first two years? Or the 
eagerly-read works of Erasmus? Was it only the higher clergy, with 
their university training, who read these books? The provincial 
chapter of the Dominicans of Lower Germany (the Netherlands), held 
in 1531, found it necessary to forbid all but masters of theology and 
inquisitors to possess or read the works of Erasmus. ‘If an elegant 
a (ornata dictio) delights the young, let them read Cicero, Quintilian 
and our own blessed Jerome, Lactantius, Cyprian, Augustine and the 
rest.’ Evidently these young Dominicans knew enough to appreciate 
Erasmus as a stylist; were they exceptional? Is there any evidence that 
the theological studies were any less efficient? Again, because the 
layfolk were largely illiterate, does it follow that they must have been 
ignorant of the great truths of faith? The walls and windows of their 
pi were filled with pictures that were far more educative than 
the printed word. These are some of the multitude of questions that 
come to mind under the stimulus of these fascinating pages. Here is a 
book that every thinking Catholic should read, and if it arouses a 
desire for further knowledge there are the same author’s three great 
volumes on the Reformation in England, with a bibliography that will 
keep any ordinary person busy for a lifetime. 
GopFrEY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


WituraM Harvey: His Lire AND TiMEs; His Discoveries; His METHODS. 
By Louis Chauvois. (Hutchinson’s Medical Publications; 25s.) 

De Motu Corps. By William Harvey. Translated by Kenneth J. 

Franklin. (Blackwell Scientific Publications; 17s. 6d.) 
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Dr Chauvois has reached the stage of life when one’s immediate 
goal no longer has the hypnotic effect of one’s earlier years. The 
result is a leisurely account of the life and work of the es hero, 
seasoned with personal reminiscences and ending with a poem written 
at Harvey’s tomb. 

The biographical sections, which occupy the major part of the book, 
are written with enthusiasm and imagination, although some of the 
mannerisms are unfortunate: for example, Harvey’s favourite beverage 
is described as ‘Monsieur Coffee’ in the chapter summary and ‘Milord 
Coffee’ in the text. The account of Harvey’s scientific achievement, 
however, is less satisfactory. Right from the time when he was newly 
appointed to the coveted Lumley Lectureship at the College of 
Physicians in London, for which his duties included occasional dis- 
sections ‘for five days together, as well before as after dinner; if the 
bodies may last so long without annoy’, Harvey taught his theory of 
the circulation of the blood. In this he was opposing the traditional 
teaching, derived from Galen, that the veins, arteries and nerves were 
three distinct systems of vessels based respectively on the liver, left 
heart and brain. Dr Chauvois, in an imagined meditation by the 
youthful Harvey at Padua, gives a good account of the strength and 
weaknesses of this traditional teaching, although when he says that the 
impurities in the blood were supposedly expelled from the right side 
of the heart he is repeating a modern error; Harvey gives the correct 
version in his sandeihaa to De Motu Cordis. The author goes on, in 
one of the best parts of the book, to examine the claim sometimes 
made in Italy that Cesalpino ought rightly to be regarded as the 
discoverer of the circulation. Cesalpino was an Aristotelian, and, 
although he had most of the necessary evidence at his disposal, the 
circulation he envisaged involved flow from the heart during waking 
hours and flow back to the heart during sleep. 

According to Dr Chauvois, Harvey owed his success to his basing 
his scientific method ‘on experiment only, experiment a thousand 
times repeated’. Although there is some truth in this view, by itself it 
seems to the reviewer to leave unexplained Harvey’s almost unique 
position in the history of medicine. Colombo long before him had 
practised and preached the virtue of constant experimentation. 
Besides, in De Motu Cordis, Harvey himself uses other forms of argu- 
ment; for example, he draws the age-old parallel between the micro- 
cosm and the macrocosm when he compares the heart to the sun. 

If on the other hand we take the view that the kernel of Harvey’s 
argument is to be found in the very rough estimate he makes of the 
quantity of blood transferred from the veins to the arteries across the 
heart (a quantity which he finds to be very great), his striking success 
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becomes understandable. Simply by multiplying the number of heart- 
beats in half-an-hour by the amount of blood transferred at each beat, 
Harvey sketches an unanswerable argument in support of his conviction 
that much of this blood must find its way back into the veins. It is 
perhaps significant that Dr Chauvois’s short bibliography does not 
bale any of the post-war discussions of Harvey’s i 

A few errors were noted: Harvey’s quotation of Laurentius is taken 
from Chapter XI of Book 9, not Chapter III of Book 5 (p.36); the 
second edition of Spigelius’s works was printed by Blaeu, not Blacu, 
and contains not quotations but whole works by other authors(p.177); 
the apparent direct quotation on page 197 is in fact a paraphrase; and 
there are a number of blemishes in the translations from Harvey’s 
Latin which may be due to the passages having been first translated 
into French. 

Professor Franklin is no stranger to historians of science, and he has 
now given us a careful transcription of De Motu Cordis together with 
_ a thoroughly reliable translation. Harvey’s classic is one of the few 

eat scientific treatises which can be reprinted, as Professor Franklin 
- done, without notes or commentary; and by doing this he has 
given us the opportunity of making up our own minds about the key 
to Harvey’s greatness. 

MIcHaEL HosKIN 


Tue Poetry oF Livinc Japan. An Anthology with an Introduction 
by Takamichi Ninomiya and D. J. Enright. (John Murray: Wisdom 
of the East Series; 8s. 6d.) ; 

In reviewing Mr Enright’s little book, there is no point in making 
the usual complaint of any critic faced by an anthology: why has X 
been left out and Y put in? Given the enormous output of modern 
Japanese poetry, Mr Enright has done well to confine his attention to 
those poets who use a form of vers libre, the shintaishi or ‘new-style 
poetry’ proclaimed by his dustjacket, thereby excluding the practi- 
tioners of traditional forms better known to the west, tanka and haiku 
(the latter, incidentally, having seventeen syllables and not fifteen as 
stated in the introduction). Within his limits, Mr Enright has chosen 
well—or rather Professor Ninomiya and Mr Enright have, since the 
translation is a joint effort, the Japanese professor providing the rough 
copy and Mr Enright furbishing and repolishing. Nevertheless a 
reader is given a rather disturbing impression that the anthology has 
all been written by one man: so many of the poets seem to fall too 
readily into Mr Enright’s own easy colloquial, stumbling here and 
there, but on the whole speaking with one voice. 
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There is, I suppose, no solution to this—even Arthur Waley seems 
to give a blanket of uniformity to the Chinese poets he has translated. 


‘The problem of adequately differentiating one poet from another is 


made more difficult in the case of the shintaishi since there is no question 
of having to retain a difficult original form, of the translator having to 
convey an idiosyncratic rhythm. The shintaishi is almost excessively 
free and imposes little discipline. On the other hand it is valuable for 
us in that its content illuminates the split culture of many modern 
Japanese. It was the influence of the west through translations which 
created this poetry and translations (Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Supervielle, 
Eliot) still feed it. 

Kitahara’s poem “The Precious Music of Heresy’ exemplifies this 
very well.1 A more correct title would be “The Secret Song of Heresy’, 
‘secret’ because it is about Christianity, the forbidden religion. The 
poem represents the thoughts of a modern Japanese looking upon the 
civilization and religion of the west through cm eyes of earlier genera- 
tions who thought of occidentals as nambanjin, ‘Southern Barbarians’, 
in whose hands lay nonetheless some vital mystery. The perplexed 
mind of the Japanese looks for this mystery in the Christian religion 
but sees it on ie same level as western optics or electricity. Readers 
of BLACKFRIARS may find a certain piquancy in the lines: 

‘I meditate upon the heresy of the degenerate age—Christianity’s 

magical Deus; 

On the Kapitein of the Black Ship, the wonderlands of the Redhaired, 

The crimson glass, the sharp-scented carnations, 

The figured silk of the Southern Barbarians, and the arak, vinho 


tinto and other wines... 


Even in my dreams I see blue-eyed Dominicans, reciting their 
canticles, 

Talking of the strange banned God, of the bloodstained Crux, 

The deceitful device that shows the poppy-seeds as big as apples, 

Or the flexible optical instrument through which the paradisal sky 


is viewed...’ 


Typical of many shintaishi is the flavour of European vocabulary in 
this poem, ‘Deus’, ‘Crux’, ‘Kapitein’ (sic). But the poet wrote these 
words in a phonetic syllabary to convey their sounds as nearly as he 
could. That is to say, he did his best to write the equivalent of ‘captain’ 
(the reference to ‘Black Ship’ is obviously to Perry) and ‘electricity’ or 
‘Elektrizitat’, not Mr Enright’s odd versions ‘Kapitein’ or ‘Electriciteit’ 
1 I have to thank Mr K. B. Gardner, Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 

in the British Museum, for providing a translation of this poem and discussing certain 
points in it. 
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which give the impression, not of the unusual, but of a definite mistake 
or unconscious quaintness on the part of the poet. Kitahara in fact 
transliterated them respectively as kapitan and ereki (an abbreviation). 
Similarly, since the poet is elsewhere imitating Portuguese sounds and 
not Latin or English, ‘Crux’ should be ‘Cruz’ (Jap. kurusu), and 
paradisal sky’ should be ‘sky of paraiso’. (In another poem, “Tokyo 
Imperial University Students’, page 64, Mr Enright goes to the other 
extreme and gives an unnecessarily Germanic nausea to his poet by 
— him say ‘Pfui!’ (i.e. hedo da!) instead of the ‘Ugh!’ one would 
naturally expect). The translation quoted above makes nonsense of an 
image, too, when it speaks of a ‘flexible optical instrument’; the 
primary meaning of nobichijimu—and the one obviously required by 
the context—is “expanding and contracting’, ‘going in and out’: the 
reference is to the telescope. Again, a nuance is missed when darani is 
rendered as ‘canticles’. The Dominicans have priestly status in the 
poet’s eyes, but since he does not know what they are singing he uses 
a Buddhist word, derived from the Sanskrit dharani, instead of inven- 
ting a new compound. The effect is rather as if an English poet were 
to talk of “the bonzes reciting their psalms’. Later in the poem it seems 
a little peculiar to refer to these Dominicans, even in the vocative, as 
‘enticing Reverend Fathers’: ‘fascinating’, though no doubt less hila- 
rious, is much nearer to the original genwaku. 

The notes to this poem, as to certain others, should have been more 
explicit, and it seems a pity that the choice of notes has in many cases 
been dictated by caprice. If someone unacquainted with japan is to 
make sense of Tsuchii’s ‘Fair Japan’, he needs an explanation of 
‘Tokaido’, ‘the fabled elysium of Horai’, ‘the Hagoromo robe’ (why 
not ‘Robe of Feathers’?—the story has been translated) and why, when 
the poet thinks of an sechncsiiy bomitel place, it is (tritely enough) 
Matsushima that he calls to mind. The lack of such explanations is the 
more puzzling since the editors define, somewhat superfluously, the 


Samisen. 

Stylistically the renderings are uneven. Besides occasional bathos 
and clumsy syntax there are smoothly running trouvailles: 

‘Like two bats in the birdless country . . .’ 
or 

“On the wintry Susaki waterfront I woke, alone and sad; 

Groping about me, I found chill flesh . . . 


Driven from my lodgings, I had no home to go to, 
With bowed head in the last tram, 
I heard with you the midnight winter sea...’ 
or the translation of Miyoshi’ “Sea-Gulls’ which compares very 
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favourably with an anonymous version recently published in the 
Japan Quarterly. 

In a way, Mr Enright’s own appetite for clarity is his enemy as a 
translator of Japanese. In his introduction he declares: ‘By way of 
compensating fe the loss of musical qualities so potent in Japanese 
verse, we have not hesitated to bring out more clearly a meaning or 
sharpen an occasional image.’ There can probably be no more effective 
formula for destroying the very essence of Japanese poetry than this 
‘sharpening of an occasional image’ from one of the most ambiguous 
languages on earth, and it is as well that Mr Enright has not always 
succeeded in this particular aim. 

In spite of its—possibly inevitable—linguistic anonymity, the 
anthology gives a satisfying variety of moods and themes. The 
exploration of the western mind can be seen in Kitahara, in Takamura’s 
“My Poetry’ and “The Rain-beaten Cathedral’; its imitation in Anzai’s 
surrealist “The Warship “Mari”’; the melancholy of change in 
Tsuchii’s ‘The Moon on the Ruined Castle’, of nostalgia in Susukida’s 
‘Home Thoughts’; the approximation to classical brevity (hardly to 
be expected from the comments in the introduction) of Yamamura’ s 
‘Solo’ and “The Old Pond’; social realism in Nakano’s “The Loco- 
motive’; and patriotism, evocative of landscape in Tsuchii’s ‘Fair- 
Japan’, bitter and sardonic in defeat in Takenaka’s ‘Japan for Sight- 
seeing’. To have displayed this thematic variety in such a small compass 
is indeed a considerable achievement, and makes us wish that the 
editors may give us later a larger volume with translations by various 
hands and perhaps (as has been done elsewhere) facing romanized 
originals. 

Louts ALLEN 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS INFLUENCE THROUGH THE AGES. By H-I. 

Marrou. (“Men of Wisdom’ series, Longmans; 6s.) 

Messrs Longmans have done well in selecting a short book by a 
great classical and patristic scholar as one of the first titles in their 
new “Men of Wisdom’ series. M. Marrou’s little book on Saint 
Augustine is a masterpiece of condensation. He has the rare ability 
of only the greatest of scholars to seize on the essentials and display 
them in clear outline. This he does in giving a short biography of St 
Augustine, set firmly within the society of his day. We see Augustine’s 
life and work taking shape within the Latin cultural heritage, its 
stress on a basically rhetorical type of culture, the social upheaval in 
North Africa of the Donatist crisis, all played out against the back- 
ground of the crumbling of the Western Empire under barbarian 
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pressure. This is followed by a brief account of his works, and then by a 
chapter headed ‘St Augustine the man’. It is here that we expect to 
find M. Marrou’s finest insights into the character of his subject, a 
man shaken to his inmost depths in the course of the spiritual pil- 
grimage he has gone through; and this expectation is certainly not 
disappointed. The hints on the salient features of Augustine’s thought 
—there is, wisely, no attempt made to devote a special chapter to this 
—are firmly placed in the ——— and experience in which they 
are rooted. How very far this book is from the hagiographical tradition 
which little books are so often prone to follow can be gauged from 
M. Marrou’s frank and fair-minded insistence on the rigidity, almost 
inhuman at times, of some of Augustine’s views, adopted in the course 
of controversy and dictated by the pressure of polemic. Some sixty 
pages are devoted to a selection of texts from St Augustine’s writings, 
ong enough to give the reader some notion of a few Augustinian 
ideas, short enough not to allow him to rest content with them but to 
whet his appetite for more. These are translated by Fr Edmund Hill, 
in the incisive, lively and yet accurate English which is so rare in 
translations of theological and devotional texts. A final and necessarily 
inadequate chapter traces St Augustine’s influence ‘through the ages’; 
and while M. Marrou’s scholarship and historical sympathy are never 
in question, inevitably this falls short of the meatiness of the 
part of the book. It must be added that M. Marrou has been as well 
served by his translator, Mr Hepburne-Scott, as St Augustine by his, 
and that many well selected but less well printed illustrations adorn 
the book. 
R. A. Markus 


Rimsavp. By C. A. Hackett. (Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought. Bowes and Bowes; tos. 6d.) 

Most of us have been intrigued at one time or another by Rimbaud’s 
renunciation of poetry, and Mr C. A. Hackett offers what may well 
be the real answer to the problem. For Rimbaud, poetry was a means, 
but not the means, of self-expression. He wrote for himself, not for a 
public. His poetic vision lasted for three years, at the end of which 
time he could say ‘Cela s’est passé. Je sais aujourd’hui saluer la beauté.’ 
Saluer, not ‘transmute’ or ‘immortalize’, but simply to recognize and 
reverence it existentially. The accent is on experience for its own sake. 
At the age of nineteen, on arriving at the furious conviction that he 
could not re-create the world, he substituted ‘real’ life for poetry, as a 
means for achieving the visionary end. Those neglected enn from 
Abyssinia, which Mr Hackett brings into an interesting final chapter, 
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reveal Rimbaud’s essential iarity. He was much happier, 
apparently, as a trader and explorer, than he had been in the society of 
poets. One can only conclude that his life in Abyssinia was a more 
satisfying form of therapy than poetry had been. The life that he led 
out there strikes us as having been intolerably dreary, but if it allowed 
him to salute the essential beauty and truth that require no expression, 
one almost feels that he belonged among those great Renaissance 
figures who were equally at home in a variety of media. Given the 
accent on experience, there is no reason why real life should not be a 
satisfactory substitute for poetry, and even accepted as a form of art. 
GEOFFREY WEBB 


NOTICES 


Apparitions, by M. Lochet, is one of Desclée de Brouwer’s series, 
Présence Chrétienne. It is aimed at helping others towards a deeper 
appreciation of the spiritual significance of the more recent apparitions 
of our Lady. Other recent titles in the same series are: APPRENONS A 
Lire 1A Brste, by Pius Parsch, Tous Frires, by Henri Le Sourd, 
MartHE, Marte &T Lazare, by Thomas Merton, and Le SEIGNEUR 
EST Procue, by Mgr Richaud. 

One of the first titles in Messrs Longmans’ excellent ‘Men of 
Wisdom’ series is reviewed above. Also appearing at the same time 
were BUDDHA AND BuppDHIsM, by Maurice Percheron, Sant Paut, 
by Claude Tresmontant, and Master Ecxnart, by Jeanne Ancelet- 
Hustache (each 6s.). From the same publisher come: THE SACRIFICE OF 
Praise (10s. 6d.), a useful introduction to the meaning and use of the 
Divine Office by Vilma G. Little; Lrvinc Lancuacgs In CATHOLIC 
Worsuir (r5s.), by Cyril Korolevsky, the original French edition of 
which was considered in the course of an article in the February 1957 
number of BLackrriars, the writer characterizing it as ‘almost an 
essential preliminary to any discussion of “vernacularism” since it 
gives us for the first time a reasonably short but scholarly account 
of the use of vernacular in the whole Church throughout its history’; 
SACRAMENTS AND WorsHiP (15s.), the promising first volume, edited 
by Paul F. Palmer, s.j., of a series of ‘Sources of Christian Theology’ 
in English translation; the sixth volume of THE ANCIENT CHRISTIAN 
Writers series in a new pocket format (ros. 6d.), providing James A. 
Kleist’s translation of the Didache, the Epistles of St Barnabas and of St 
Polycarp, the Martyrdom of St Polycarp, the Fragments of Papias and 
the Epistle to Diognetus; volume ar THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE 
GreaT FATHERS (16s. 6d.), translated and edited by M. F. Toal, which 
gives a handful of complete sermons from the Fathers as well as the 
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relevant passages from the Catena Aurea for all the Sundays and import- 
ant feasts from Advent to Septuagesima; THe Gospet AccorRDING TO 
Saint MatTHEWw (9s.), which completes Fr Martindale’s brief, inimi- 
table commentary on the four Gospels in the Stonyhurst Scripture 
Manuals; and two little books by Romano Guardini, BErorE Mass 
(8s. 6d.) and Tue Livinc Gop (9s. 6d.; this volume also contains THE 
Rosary oF our Lapy), both of which exhibit this writer’s rare gift 
of speaking simply yet profoundly on the basic things of the Faith. 

Three interesting additions to the “World’s Classics’ (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) are Conrad’s Victory (8s. 6d.), an anthology of MODERN 
Ir1sH SHORT StoriEs (7s.) selected by Frank O’Connor, and SELECTED 
Stories (8s. 6d.), sixteen of Henry James’s shorter pieces showing his 
developing complexity and his interest in the themes of international 
and artistic society, phantasy (including ghosts and horror) and the 
‘social animal’. 

Among ‘revised’ titles in Everyman’s Library (Dent) now appearing 
in the larger format, are a new selection of Stories, Essays AND 
Poems (10s. 6d.) of Hilaire Belloc, made and introduced by J. B. 
Morton, and THE AENEID of Virgil (8s. 6d.), translated and annotated 
by Michael Oakley, with an introduction by E. M. Forster. For his 
translation Mr Oakley uses an interesting new verse-form, introduced 
by himself and the late $. O. Andrews in their joint translation of the 
Everyman Iliad, consisting of a five-stress line like classic English 
blank verse, but whose basic rhythm, like that of Vergil’s own verse, 
is dactylic. That this is a measure of great promise in conveying the 
spirit and movement of Greek and Latin heroic verse is amply demon- 
strated in the present faithful and accurate translation. 

One of the more recent of Messrs Bowes and Bowes’s ‘Studies in 
Modern European Literature and Thought’ is reviewed above. Other 
recent additions to the series are: Bercson, by Ian W. Alexander, 
Hemeccer, by Marjorie Grene, Craupet, by Wallace Fowlie, and 
Martin Buser, by Arthur Cohen (each ros. 6d.). 

Tue Turrp Orper oF Saint Dominic, by Daphne D. C. Pochin 
Mould (Dominican Publications, Dublin, 2s.), is a much-needed little 
work of some — pages explaining the meaning of the Tertiary Rule 
and giving a brief résumé of the development of the Third Order. 


For those who are caught up in the current enthusiasm for childhood 
biography, Geoffrey Dennis's Seven (Eyre and 
18s.) can be recommended as an appealing chronicle of early memories. 
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